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A Pak ‘n’ Save Life 


by SIMON TODD 


Istarted looking for a job two months 
ago. It was hard to come by in my city as 
everyone is joining in at the polytech 
and taking up the bottom end jobs, so a 
student like me would work at any lo- 
cation. But it turned out worse than I 
may have expected. 

When you start a new job, you are 
trained for that work output, a training 
manual for your mind. My training sim- 
ply consisted of annoying under-funded 
government safety videos, and being in- 
structed of how to properly open a box 
using a craft knife. The real training in- 
volved my self-learning on my own and 
asking questions from others, as an 
abandoned child would do. 

As the managers of the stores frol- 
icked around, the workers around me 
pulled me on my feet where the com- 
pany failed to accomplish. When I first 
started to work at this company, I was 
doing as much work as someone that has 
been there for a year, being praised by 
the leading hand, but never noticed by 
any of the other managers, I still contin- 
ued to work to that level. 

The next week, Pak ‘n’ Save lost seven 
workers, including five from grocery 
which was my department at the time. 
Those five workers were very hard 
workers, but the question is why did they 
leave? And seven in under a week? 

There are two duty managers, one of 
them is nice and the other has a com- 
parative personality to Stalin, excluding 
the murderous and paranoid side, and 
funding a tyrannical communist regime 
through out New Zealand using Pak ‘n’ 
Save. Then again, maybe...? 

My old duty manager just yelled as 
he had nothing really to do. His main 
duties which I saw him accomplish were 
scanning barcodes around the store to 
order in new products, hire staff, and 
abuse staff. He was very unfair, but not 
only to me but to everyone else. 


During the end of the working hour, 
we were moving trolleys to the bay where 
they are kept over night. My manager 
said something, but I was a considerable 
distance away from him, and hearing was 
not to its peak. I simply asked if he could 
repeat himself, and he did nothing but say 
I was useless and I should listen and fo- 
cus on to what he was saying, and he 
pointed towards his ears, and stated “ears 
are for listening”. 

I don’t blame him for using that mimic 
to act intelligent, but what is unjustifiable 
is how he treats other workers, and not 
just in my department. He gave no sup- 
portive measures to anyone else. 

An example of this was when a check 
out personnel stated over the intercom 
“the market will be closing in five minutes, 
we thank you for shopping at Pak ‘n’ 
Save”. The head of the checkout said to 
my duty manager, “It was pretty good for 
her first time?” His reply was simply “yeah 
right” in an uneducated manner. 

Now I could list a lot of unjustifiable 
qualities, but Pak ‘n’ Save is nothing more 
than an exploitative company. They have 
to cut down costs somewhere, and it’s not 
just buying food in bulk. 

When I first started working for Pak 
‘n’ Save, I was instructed to tell custom- 
ers where the product was, greet them 
with a smile and to lead them directly to 
the product, I didn’t mind doing this - I 
enjoyed helping others, no matter how 
small or how large. My duty manager on 
the other hand made no direct eye con- 
tact to any of the customers that asked 
him, and simply considered that duty the 
lower paid duty, something four-fifths of 
the store would have to do. Is this a case 
of double standards or a common ideal 
that the poor should do it? 


Got a story of what life's really 
like in the workplace? Unity 
wants to print it. Write to us at 
the address below. 
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Where’s the real 
opposition? 


If we needed any more reasons why we need a new workers’ party to 
challenge Labour from the left, we only need to look at what kind of non- 
sense is coming out of the opposition parties to the right as they gear up for 
the election battle. 

National and ACT are fighting it out to see who can suggest the deepest 
tax cuts. This would mean big bucks for their business mates, and a pit- 
tance for workers - and that’s before the cuts in budget spending take their 
effect. National finance spokesperson John Key has actually admitted that 
they'll need to slash thousands of jobs in the public sector to pay for this. 

The religious fundamentalists in United Future, meanwhile, think that our 
top priority should be putting the boot in further to those already victimised. 
They want to pass laws saying that gay marriage can never be allowed, or 
that prisoners who are abused in jail can’t claim financial compensation. It’s 
hard to see how this will improve things for most people - except by proving 
that at least there’s someone worse off. 

The most outrageous proposal of all, though, has to be New Zealand 
First’s call for “flying squads” of “patriotic New Zealanders’ to intimidate and 
victimise immigrant communities. When Winston trots out his usual non- 
sense in election year, immigrant communities all brace themselves for the 
fear and loathing heading their way. 

But this time, it’s almost as if Peters has heard that the fascist National 
Front is looking for a new fuhrer and he’s making a job application. 

Whether it’s public sector workers, gays, prisoners or people not born 
here, all the right-wing parties are looking for a scapegoat. They know that 
the ordinary people of this country aren’t getting much out of this “economic 
boom”, and they sense that they’re being ripped off. 

But no right-wing party will confront those who are really ripping us off - the 
corporates who pay us crap wages and bend every government to their will. 

Meanwhile, the Labour Party fights the right by giving ground to them. 
They assume that workers and the left will vote for them no matter what. So 
they plan to win elections by moving onto right-wing territory. 

So we have Labour offering (smaller) tax cuts; sending the SIS spooks 
around to harrass Muslim immigrants; and making the usual noises about 
“getting tough on crime”. 

The only way we can defeat this strategy is if a potent force to Labour’s 
left threatens to take votes away from them. The Respect coalition in Britain 
showed what this kind of force could do when it took a safe Labour seat on 
an anti-war, anti-privatisation platform. 

The more Labour shifts right to fight Brash, Hide, Dunne and Peters on 
their own ground, the more space they leave open to their left. It’s time for 
workers to seize the opportunity, and to unite around a Charter of demands 
which can put real pressure on Helen Clark and her government. 
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Bank staff demand weekends 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


ANZ and National Bank workers’ 
struggle for trans-Tasman parity contin- 
ued last week with a series of rolling 
stoppages which shut down several ru- 
ral and suburban banks. 

Workers at the two recently merged 
banks began strike action in early May, 
pushing for the same pay and conditions 
for weekend and evening work as their 
counterparts in Australia. 

“We are not trying to stop banks open- 
ing on evenings or weekends,” said a 
FinSec spokesperson. “But we do want to 
ensure that New Zealand workers are 
compensated fairly when they work ‘un- 
social hours’ as part of their normal hours 
of work — just like happens in Australia.” 

The struggle has been a colourful one. 
Workers in several centres held large 
street marches as part of their strike ac- 
tion. 

ANZ/National Bank have responded 
to strike action by deciding which 
branches to keep open - usually big cen- 
tral city banks such as Ponsonby Road 
in Auckland or Courtenay Place in Wel- 
lington, in preference to rural or subur- 
ban branches. 

In spite of the bank’s rhetoric about 
wanting to make weekend opening fea- 
sible for ordinary shoppers, this shows 
where their priorities really lie - with big 
corporate customers. In contrast, strik- 
ing workers have been collecting thou- 
sands of signatures from shoppers on a 
petition in support of their strike. 

The FinSec struggle is an important 


Bank staff march in Wellington 


one for all workers. They’re fighting for 
the principle that all workers should 
have a weekend - or at least some part 
of the week when they are free of the 
demands of work and can have time with 
families, sport, church or hobbies. 

Importantly, this is a struggle being led 
from below. Night processing workers at 
Wellington banks went on spontaneous 
strike in early May. This shows how much 
the campaign is tapping into a real sense 
of need at the grassroots. 





Global capitalist competition means 
that all employers are looking lengthen 
working hours, shorten holidays, and in 
other ways prevent workers from hav- 
ing a life outside work. If the FinSec 
workers win their weekend, it will be 
easier for the rest of us to win ours. 


To support the FinSec workers, help 
them circulate their petition. Get 
forms at http://www.finsec.org.nz 





Uni workers vote on strike action 


by an AUS activist 


Members of the Associa- 
tion of University Staff will 
begin voting this week on 
whether to take strike ac- 
tion. 

Management at the 
seven traditional universities 
are stubbornly refusing to 
negotiate a national bar- 
gaining agreement that 
would bring all university 
workers together. They have 
responded to AUS negotia- 
tions with a series of site 
agreements - all for insult- 
ing wage rises of between 2 
and 4.5%. 

The 4.5% comes from 
Auckland University, and is 
the same figure that they 
have already given to their 
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non-union staff. They were 
forced into this by the Em- 
ployment Court ruling that 
offering the pay rise only to 
non-union staff counted as 
“bad faith”. 

But Auckland's Vice-Chan- 
cellor Stuart McCutcheon is 
still continuing the fight 
against a national agree- 
ment, this time from inside 
negotiations rather than 
outside. 

Also worrying is the pay 
offer from Victoria Univer- 
sity, which once again offers 
academic staff a (slightly) 
larger pay rise than general 
staff. 

At the forthcoming mem- 
bers meetings commencing 
on 1 June and ending on 10 


June, the AUS leadership 
will be asking for amandate 
for strike action if the next 
round of negotiations in 
mid-June makes “insuffi- 
cient progress” towards a 
national agreement. 

The signs are good for 
successful strike action. The 
recent joint student/staff 
march to Parliament (see 
back page) is a strong sign 
that students would support 
staff strike action. 

However, AUS needs to 
make it plain to Victoria and 
to other universities that any 
agreement which favours 
academic over general staff 
will be rejected. They must 
consult closely with student 
leaders to make sure that stu- 


dents are not overly incon- 
venienced by the witholding 
of grades. 

Most importantly, they 
have to put real pressure on 
the Government. Education 
Minister Trevor Mallard is 
still insisting that there is no 
money available to give the 
10% raise for all staff in the 
first year that AUS are ask- 
ing for. 

The victory of the Nurses’ 
Organisation shows that 
money can always be found 
if enough pressure is put. 
But this requires a political 
challenge to the Labour 
government - and this can 
only come through common 
struggle with other groups 
of workers. 





Polytech staff miss out 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 
ASTE Member 


After stop-work meetings at 
six North Island polytechnics 
staff look set to accept the em- 
ployers pay offer. 

The negotiating team for the 
Association of Staff in Tertiary 
Education (ASTE) is recom- 
mending that pay rises of be- 
tween 2% and 3.25% be ac- 
cepted by members. 

Compared to other workers 
the pay increases are disap- 
pointing. 

Last year, a well organised 
campaign by nurses, which tar- 
geted the government as well 
health bosses, got them pay 
rises of between 20% and 
30%.And University academ- 
ics are currently battling for a 
pay rise of 30%. 

The ASTE leadership made 
the mistake of going in too low 
initially. Their starting claim 
was 5%, which was soon re- 
duced to 4%. 

But their major mistake was 


not bringing the Labour gov- 
ernment into the picture. 
Given that it’s election year, 
there was huge potential to put 
pressure on the government 
over inadequate funding of 
tertiary education. 

Instead, polytech bosses 
were able to dig their heels in, 
claiming there wasn’t any 
more money for staff. 

The ASTE negotiating 
team had nothing to counter 
this with. Locked into negoti- 
ating with polytech managers, 
they failed to grasp the poten- 
tial of a wider campaign for in- 
creased funding of tertiary 
education. 

ASTE members had voted 
overwhelmingly to take indus- 
trial action if required. If the 
dispute had been broadened 
beyond haggling over 1 or 2%, 
to actually addressing the long 
term decline in tertiary fund- 
ing levels, then so much more 
could have been achieved. 

Increased government 
funding could address work- 


load, the number one concern 
for academic staff. 

A culture of cost-cutting 
across the tertiary sector 
means that full-time staff are 
buckling under excessive 
workloads, while part-time 
staff often work full-time for 
part-time pay. 

More academic and support 
staff as a result of improved 
funding would reduce stress 
and improve the quality of 
teaching. 

While an opportunity has 
been missed by the ASTE 
leadership, it’s not too late to 
launch a national campaign 
that targets Labour’s neglect 
of tertiary education. Before 
the election we should organ- 
ise a “national day of action”, 
co-ordinated by staff unions 
and student associations. 

There’s lots of dissatisfac- 
tion amongst students over the 
meagre concessions to stu- 
dents in the Budget. The small 
shifts in the family income 
thresholds for student allow- 


ances will mean that the vast 
majority of students still won’t 
qualify. 

And figures released by the 
New Zealand University Stu- 
dent’s Association (NZUSA) 
this year, showed that fees had 
risen, on average, 34% since 
2001. 

Combine this dissatisfaction 
with the campaign by the As- 
sociation of University Staff 
(AUS) for a decent pay in- 
crease, plus continued struggles 
by ASTE members at other 
polytechs and universities, and 
you have the potential to organ- 
ise some decent actions. On 17 
May, staff and students from 
Victoria University organised a 
successful march to parliament. 
The sight of similar protests on 
campuses up-and-down the 
country would put real pressure 
on Labour. 

And it would build momen- 
tum for a revived fight by staff 
and students for a proper pub- 
lic education system after the 
election, whatever the result. 





EPMU’s message: “Vote Labour” 


The Engineering, Printmaking and 
Metalworkers’ Union (EPMU) has 
been campaigning to stop National 
gaining power at this year’s general 
election. 

A statement on the EPMU’s web- 
site says, “We believe that National 
Party policies will wreck the lives of 
thousands of working people and are 
a recipe for social catastrophe.” 

In his speech to the biennial Na- 
tional Conference in July 2004, An- 
drew Little, EPMU national secretary, 
pointed out that National plans to 
make it easier to sack workers, abol- 
ish redundancy provisions, weaken 
the Resource Management Act, re- 
duce OSH standards, and sell state 
assets. 

He urged delegates “to prepare for 
our role in the general election cam- 
paign next year. Already that role 
seems quite clear. It is to expose Don 
Brash and the National Party as elec- 
toral frauds.” 

Part of this campaign has been a 
push to convince EPMU members to 
vote Labour. 


Don Archer, an EPMU delegate in 
Christchurch, says that the main mes- 
sage coming from EPMU officials is 
“not that Labour is good, but the al- 
ternative, National and the far right, 
would be a disaster.” 

While this is generally accepted by 
members, there’s no great enthusi- 
asm for Labour either. 

At one delegates forum, “it quickly 
became clear a significant level of 
resistance to the line of uncritical sup- 
port for Labour”, says Archer. 

When Labour MPs Leanne Dalzeal 
and Clayton Cosgrove turned up, 
they were asked why Labour hadn’t 
got off the fence and endorsed the 
5% pay campaign. 

Dalziel claimed she supported the 
pay campaign, but could see no value 
in the Labour government publicly 
endorsing the campaign. 

To which one delegate responded, 
“but you’re the Labour government, 
you're supposed to be on our side!” 

Similar responses have been re- 
ported in meetings in other parts of 
the country. 


In Whangarei, an EPMU delegate 
who is an employee of Works Infra- 
structure Ltd, told Unity that EPMU 
officials were pushing a vote for La- 
bour in the election, “but that time 
after time workers were asking why 
should we?” 

The government's silence on the 
fairshare pay campaign had not gone 
unnoticed by his workmates. 

His take on Labour was that “they 
throw everyone to the sharks, and 
then do some cleaning-up after- 
wards”. 

The pay campaign, the first major 
revolt by worker since 1991, plus the 
experience of worsening inequality 
under Labour, means that many 
workers are looking for more than to 
support a party they know won’t 
deliver. 

This is why Unity leaflets advocat- 
ing anew mass workers’ party have 
been getting such a great reception. 

Many workers are questioning the 
thinking of top union officials who 
encourage a vote for “the lesser of 
two evils”. 
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RAM slams ARC “secret faction” 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 


At a meeting of the Auckland Re- 
gional Council on 24 May, RAM organ- 
iser Grant Morgan slammed a “secret 
faction” over a $170 million bid for the 
20% shareholding in Ports of Auckland 
not already held in public hands. 

In a submission on the ARC’s draft 
annual plan, Morgan said the share bid 
by ARC subsidiary Auckland Regional 
Holdings was “cooked up by a secretive, 
self-selected faction of ARC politicians 
and ARH bosses”. 

“Among those kept in the dark by this 
secret faction,” he said, “were senior 
ARC officers, including ARC chief ex- 
ecutive Peter Winder. ARC officers were 
prevented from giving independent ad- 
vice to ARC councillors on the ARH 
share bid”. 

“Such was the level of secrecy that 
RAM councillor Robyn Hughes was told 
of the ARC’s extraordinary share bid 
meeting too late to be able to attend. Nor 
was she informed about a briefing on the 
issue.” 

Morgan believes this was “a political 
ambush of RAM’s councillor because 
the secret faction feared she would op- 
pose $170 million going into the 
stockmarket rather than public trans- 
port”. 

RAM feels so strongly about the lack 
of democracy that Hughes is seeking a 


ruling from the High Court on the legal- 
ity of the procedure that led to the 
ARC’s decision. 

ARC chair Mike Lee, elected on the 
Labour-led City Vision ticket, rejects 
RAMs charges. 

Twice during Morgan’s submission, 
Lee interjected with an angry “rubbish!” 

He told Unity that he thought RAM’s 
statements were “a bit wacko”. 

“Grant Morgan thinks there’s a deep, 
dark, anti-social reason, but he’s totally 
wrong,” declared the ARC chair. 
“There’s no anti-worker motivations 
behind buying back shares in Ports of 
Auckland.” 

The reason for the share bid, said Lee, 
is that “it’s a good long term investment. 
It will enable a much more coherent ap- 
proach to developing Auckland’s water- 
front. It should never have been sold off 
in the first place.” 

He expressed surprise that RAM op- 
posed buying back the Ports of Auck- 
land. 

Referring to the legal action, Lee 
pointed the finger at RAM: “It will cost 
the ARC $50,000 [in legal fees] because 
one person wasn’t there to vote. Rate- 
payers won’t like it.” 

But Hughes says the ARC’s legal costs 
are “the fault of those who denied de- 
mocracy to ram through the ports com- 
pany share bid”. 


Morgan sees the ARC chair’s com- 
ments as “sadly typical” of a Labour-led 
politician captured by corporate lobbyists. 

“The ARC’s main responsibility in 
the Auckland region is to oversee the fix- 
ing of traffic gridlock. But Mike Lee and 
another centre-left councillor voted with 
extreme right-wing councillors to nar- 
rowly defeat RAM’s proposal that the 
ARC call for a large-scale free buses trial 
in the Auckland region. 

“This trial would cost about one-tenth 
of the $170 million that is to be pumped 
into the stockmarket,” says Morgan. 

“On the one hand we’ve got Lee and 
his centre-left supporters playing the 
stockmarket in alliance with the ARC’s 
corporate politicians. On the other we’ve 
got RAM leading a campaign for free 
and frequent buses which would trans- 
form Auckland’s transport. And RAM’s 
proposal is winning public support.” 

RAM believes the fundamental prob- 
lem with Mike Lee’s ARC is that, on 
most issues, it’s following closely in the 
footsteps of the previous ARC which 
was dominated by openly right-wing 
politicians. 

‘“RAM’s free buses and other initia- 
tives are providing a grassroots alterna- 
tive to corporate capture. We’re build- 
ing for future successes at the polls,” said 
Morgan. 


Extracts from RAIM's submission to the ARC 


Free buses trial 


Humanity is facing the life-threat- 
ening catastrophes of global 
warming and oil depletion. Auck- 
land's chronic congestion is a sig- 
nificant contributor to these loom- 
ing crises. 

If we’re to be responsible glo- 
bal citizens, Auckland must be- 
come a public transport region. 

We need to declare war on traf- 
fic gridlock. We need an urgent cir- 
cuit breaker. 

RAM is pushing for free and fre- 
quent buses to break gridlock, 
funded by a major shift of govern- 
ment funds away from roading 
projects. 

Manukau City’s transport com- 
mittee supports RAM's free buses 
petition. 

Manukau mayor Sir Barry Curtis 
wants Auckland Regional Trans- 
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port Authority to run a large scale 
free buses trial across three Manukau 
suburbs. 

RAM asks the ARC to likewise en- 
dorse such a free buses trial. That 
would be showing visionary realism, 
instead of fiddling at the edges of 
gridlock. 


Equal Shares rating policy 


In RAMs view, business and home- 
owners should each pay 50% of the 
ARC's total rate take. While busi- 
nesses make up just 7% of total rate- 
payers, they benefit from the lion's 
share of ARC spending. 

RAMs Equal Shares rating policy 
would require a business differential 
around 4. That means a business 
would pay four times more than a 
homeowner on a property of equal 
value. On average, it would deliver a 


30% reduction in ARC home rates 
and an 85% rise in business rates. 

This would go a fair way to- 
wards returning home rates to 
what they were before the last 
council savaged homeowners with 
hikes of up to 650%. 


Citizen's Assemblies 


Corporate lobbyists exert an influ- 
ence over the ARC out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers in soci- 
ety. We've got dollar democracy — 
not people’s democracy. 

RAM wants the ARC to convene 
Citizen's Assemblies where a broad 
range of community representa- 
tives discuss important issues. 

Such mass, interactive debate 
would be a break with dollar de- 
mocracy. Citizen's Assemblies 
would promote participatory de- 
mocracy. 





A budget for business 


by ANNA POTTS 


According to Finance Minister 
Michael Cullen, one of the aims of this 
year’s budget is “ensuring a fair soci- 
ety that values the wellbeing of its 
members.” 

You’d think that such a society 
would make healthcare and education 
easily accessible for all, guarantee a 
decent wage and did not resort to 
scapegoating beneficiaries, immigrants 
or Maori. 

It comes as no surprise that these 
are not Labour’s priorities. Instead we 
are offered some measly concessions 
to public services, with the focus being 
on tax cuts and assistance to businesses 
and those earning over $60 000. With 
more being spent on ‘defence’ than 
healthcare — and this is being heralded 
as the biggest ever health budget — the 
figures speak for themselves. 

Rather than the much needed in- 
vestment in our public services, Labour 
is copying National in focussing on tax 
cuts. Those for individuals work out at 
between 67c (for the lowest earners) 
and $10. At the same time the govern- 
ment is telling us to save for our re- 
tirement, our children’s education and 
home ownership. On most people’s 
income that is impossible, with or with- 
out the generous addition of 67c. 

Care for the elderly and education 
are basic rights, as is good quality, af- 
fordable housing. A small increase in 
the taxation of business and those who 
can afford it would ensure these are 
available to everyone. Labour is doing 
exactly the opposite. In the words of 
Tariana Turia, “Rather than taking any 
responsibility for the provision of good 
government, Labour is sheeting home 
responsibility to those who are already 
cash-strapped.” 

Instead, the Government has intro- 
duced changes to the tax law to help 
small and medium-sized businesses, 
which will cost the Government $230 
million, plus an extra $9.9 million for 
developing the website biz.org.nz, 
which offers information on starting 
and running businesses. Total tax con- 
cessions to business come to more than 
$1 billion. 

Meanwhile, Labour’s progress on 
workers’ rights is dismal. Youth rates, 
a pitiful minimum wage and the refusal 
to tackle laws restricting unions are 





Helen Clark poses as a protector of families with children. But her government's budget promises 
these children a lifetime of student debt and low wages. 


just some of the major issues. 

One of the few positive points of the 
budget, however, was the funding for 
the historic pay package for nurses, 
won after a persistent pay campaign. 
The message is clear; we cannot rely 
on the government to deliver, but if we 
fight we can win. 

In tertiary education, funding went 
mainly on a relatively small number of 
scholarships and some minor changes 
to allowances, doing nothing to allevi- 
ate the debt or hardship faced by the 
majority of students. “The best thing 
students will get out of this Budget is 
the heat it will provide from throwing 
it on the fire” said National Students’ 
Associations co-president Andrew 
Kirton. 

A shift into National Party territory 
was also highlighted by members of 
the Unemployed Workers’ Union who 
protested outside parliament at con- 
tinued attacks on beneficiaries. “Not 
only has the Labour Government 
failed to reverse National’s benefit 
cuts, they have launched their own at- 
tacks on beneficiaries” said a spokes- 
person “Jobs Jolt, the end to the spe- 
cial benefit and increasing the Domes- 
tic Purposes Benefit penalty for not 
naming the father are all direct attacks 
on beneficiaries.” 

Notably absent from the budget 


speech was any mention of Maori. As 
Maori party co-leader Tariana Turia 
said “this Government is running 
scared, nervous of alienating the 
mythical middle New Zealand by hon- 
ouring its obligations to tangata 
whenua.” 

Instead, Labour is alienating work- 
ing class people, Maori and Pakeha 
alike, by pursuing policies that at best 
offer meagre concessions to their 
needs. 

Labour is also pandering to New 
Zealand First’s racist scaremongering, 
promising a review of the immigration 
act to address “increasing security con- 
cerns following September 11”. Win- 
ston Peters can always be relied upon 
to stir up racist paranoia, particularly 
around election time — this year call- 
ing for a ‘flying squad’ to deal with ‘un- 
desirables’. 

Labour thinks it can win votes by 
copying National and NZ First. But 
they are losing support not because 
National’s policies are more attractive 
but because they are not delivering to 
working people. The strong economy 
has allowed for some investment in 
public services, but it is clear that La- 
bour’s heart is with the business lobby, 
not the workers. We need a mass work- 
ers’ party which delivers for working 
class people. 
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sinking the wananga ’s waka 


by CHRIS TROTTER 


In every person’s life there 
are moments of great mental 
clarity when, as my old history 
teacher used to say, “the scales 
fall from our eyes” and we be- 
gin to see the world not as we 
have been taught to see it, but 
as it truly is. 

lexperienced one of those 
moments this week when I 
heard about the Govern- 
ment’s plans for Te Wananga 
O Aotearoa. Trevor Mal- 
lard’s announcement that the 
Government would be lend- 
ing the beleaguered Maori 
university $20 million to re- 
lieve its cashflow difficulties 
reminded me that the cause 
of those “difficulties” was his 
earlier decision to withhold 
a $15 million “suspensory 
loan” (essentially a gift) 
owed to the wananga by the 
Crown in fulfilment of a 
Waitangi Tribunal settle- 
ment. 

This extraordinary dem- 
onstration of political leger- 
demain set off all kinds of 
historical alarm bells. The re- 
lationship between Maori 
and the Crown is replete with 
such “transactions”, and in 
almost all cases, Maori ended 
up holding the muddy end of 
the stick. 

The advance of a “loan” 
(to be repaid by July at mar- 
ket rates of interest) was not 
the only announcement from 
the education minister. He 
also made it clear that the 
Cabinet had set in motion the 
process for dissolving the 
wananga’s governing council 
and replacing it with a com- 
missioner. Most commenta- 
tors agree that one of the first 
acts of this appointee will be 
to dismiss the chief executive 
and founder of Te Wananga 
O Aotearoa, Rongo Wetere. 

Mr Mallard’s actions are 
without precedent in the ter- 
tiary education sector. Never 
before has the Crown consid- 
ered it necessary to assert its 
jurisdiction in so extreme a 
fashion. Were it happening to 
Victoria or Otago University, 
the public outcry would be 
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Te Wanaga o Aotearoa chief executive Rongo Wetere 


deafening. 

Tellingly, the most voluble 
objections to the Govern- 
ment’s actions have been re- 
stricted to sneering media 
commentary concerning “the 
time it has taken” to “do 
something” about the “trou- 
bled” Te Wananga O 
Aotearoa. 

What are we witnessing 
here? What is taking place 
before our eyes that we have 
been trained all of our (Pa- 
keha) lives not to see? 

The answer, I’m afraid, is 
the legal dissolution of a po- 
litically autonomous Maori 
institution by the executive 
branch of the Government — 
a process set in motion to fa- 
cilitate the liquidation of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of 
Maori property. 

What we are seeing is a 
raupatu: confiscation 21st- 
century style. 

New Zealand’s history is 
littered with similar stories: 
the invasion of the Waikato 
and the subsequent statutory 
confiscation of “rebel” tribal 
lands in the 1860s; the forced 
evacuation of the Parihaka 
Pa in 1881; the arrest of Rua 
Kenana at Maungapohatu in 
April 1916; the dissolution of 


the quasi-autonomous Maori 
War Effort Organisation by 
Peter Fraser’s Labour Gov- 
ernment in 1945; the forcible 
eviction of protesters from 
Bastion Point in May 1978. 

THE common factor in 
each of these examples was 
Pakeha alarm at the success- 
ful assertion of Maori inde- 
pendence. Whenever Maori 
have demonstrated a capac- 
ity to operate outside the re- 
strictions imposed upon 
them by the New Zealand 
state, they have been brought 
back into line by the most 
forceful application of 
Crown authority. 

Mr Wetere’s big mistake 
was to take Helen Clark’s 
“closing the gaps” policy at 
face value. By making full use 
of both the National and La- 
bour governments’ system 
for funding tertiary educa- 
tion, this extraordinary 
Maori entrepreneur set in 
place an independent, alter- 
native structure for educat- 
ing young Maori — and Pa- 
keha — New Zealanders. 

Tens of thousands of 
youngsters, for whom the ex- 
perience of state education 
had all too often been little 
more than a painful series of 





lessons in exclusion and hu- 
miliation, suddenly found 
that they, too, were capable 
of academic success. 

Alarmed at the exponen- 
tial growth of Te Wananga O 
Aotearoa, the Government 
was persuaded by Treasury to 
impose an arbitrary “cap” on 
its further expansion. When 
Mr Wetere showed signs of 
organising politically to se- 
cure the removal of that cap, 
material prejudicial to the 
wananga mysteriously found 
its way into the hands of 
ACT?’s Ken Shirley. 

Te Wananga’s “difficul- 
ties” are almost entirely at- 
tributable to the actions of 
this Government. Labour 
ministers encouraged Maori 
to build new waka — but the 
moment Mr Wetere put his 
craft to sea, they blew it out 
of the water. 

In the eminent company 
of Rewi Maniapoto, Whiti Te 
Rongomai, Rua Kenana, 
Paraire Paikea and Joe 
Hawke, Mr Wetere needs 
feel no shame. 


This article first appeared 
in the Dominion Post, 13 
May 2005. 





How British workers got RESPECT 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


Leftists and anti-war ac- 
tivists around the world 
were thrilled a fortnight ago 
by the sight of British MP 
George Galloway giving a 
verbal beating to members 
of the United States Senate. 

Galloway had been 
called to defend himself 
against charges that he had 
accepted more than two 
million dollars worth of oil 
from Saddam Hussein’s re- 
gime. But once in Washing- 
ton, Galloway turned the 
tables on his attackers. 

He pointed out that he’d 
met Hussein a grand total 
of twice - the same number 
as the architect of the inva- 
sion of Iraq, Donald Rums- 
feld. “The difference is that 
Donald Rumsfeld met him 
to sell him guns and to give 
him maps the better to tar- 
get those guns,” Galloway 
told the Senate. 

“Senator, in everything I 
said about Iraq, I turned out 
to be right and you turned 
out to be wrong”, Galloway 
continued. “This is the 
mother of all smokescreens. 
You are trying to divert at- 
tention from the crimes that 
you supported, from the 
theft of billions of dollars of 
Iraq’s wealth.” 

The Senators who were 
supposed to be grilling Gal- 
loway were visibly uncom- 
fortable with his straight- 
talking style. This electrified 
many on the American Left, 
used to timid Democratic 
Party politicians in cahoots 
with George W. Bush’s war- 
mongers. 

But George Galloway’s 
skillful speeches only have 
power because he’s backed 
by a new, radical political 
movement. And the build- 
ing of this movement is 
something that leftists in all 
countries should study to 
see how it’s done. 

Respect - the Unity Coa- 
lition was founded by a 





George Galloway tells the Senate Committee where to get off 


broad coalition of socialists, 
trade unionists and repre- 
sentatives of immigrant 
communities in December 
2003. All three major par- 
ties in Britain were support- 
ing the imperial conquest of 
Iraq - and also supporting 
continuing attacks on the 
rights and benefits of work- 
ers to pay for it. 

There was obviously a 
space on the British Left for 
a party which stood for 
workers’ rights, and against 
attacks on Muslims at home 
and abroad. They were 
joined by George Galloway, 
a Scottish Labour Party MP, 
who had been expelled by 
a Labour kangaroo court 
for advising British soldiers 
not to obey illegal orders in 
Iraq. 

The new coalition ran 
into huge criticism from its 
outset. Much of this was 
predictable smears from the 
right-wing press, trying to 
paint Galloway as a cheer- 
leader for Saddam. 

Others, mainly on the 
sectarian left, refused to be 
part of any coalition which 
included organised Muslim 
groups, who (they assumed) 
were sexist and homopho- 
bic. These groups also criti- 
cised the broad left-wing 
platform which Respect 
had united around. Since it 


wasn’t an explicitly revolu- 
tionary platform, they said, 
it was a sell-out from the 
socialists inside Respect. 
Far better for socialists to 
only ally with those who 
were already revolutionar- 
ies so they could stand ona 
purely socialist platform. 

Respect answered its crit- 
ics by grassroots campaign- 
ing - most strongly in work- 
ing-class immigrant com- 
munities in Birmingham 
and the East End of Lon- 
don. In the 2004 European 
and local elections, the Re- 
spect candidate came 
fourth in the race for Mayor 
of London. Respect got 5% 
of the vote over London 
and just missed getting 
George Galloway elected 
to the European Parlia- 
ment. 

On May 5 this year, 
George Galloway was 
elected MP for the East 
London seat of Bethnal 
Green and Bow. He de- 
feated Labour MP Oona 
King, who had conducted a 
vicious campaign against 
him, accusing Respect of 
anti-semitism, thuggery, and 
even of fascism. Three other 
Respect candidates got 
over 20% of the vote and 
came second in what had 
been super-safe Labour 
seats. 


This country is in a very 
different situation from 
Britain, but there are still a 
number of lessons we can 
learn from Respect in try- 
ing to build a new workers’ 
party in Aotearoa / New 
Zealand today 

First must be the lesson 
that it’s irresponsible for 
socialists to stand aside 
from real grassroots move- 
ments because we disagree 
with some of the things they 
say. Many of the arguments 
heard in Britain against 
working with Muslims are 
heard in New Zealand con- 
cerning the Maori Party. 

But grassroots forces 
moving into political action 
for the first time will always 
have some confused or even 
reactionary ideas. We won’t 
talk people who hold such 
ideas out of them by stand- 
ing outside the struggle and 
lecturing them on what 
they’re doing wrong. 

Socialists should be ready 
to fight alongside anyone 
who opposes the major en- 
emies - corporate globalisa- 
tion, imperial war and at- 
tacks on workers’ living 
standards. That’s the best 
place from which to hold 
the arguments on which is 
the best way forward. 

Secondly, a new force 
must be built around a lim- 
ited platform. Newly radi- 
calised groups of workers, 
students, or Maori will very 
rarely be ready to sign up to 
a project to overthrow the 
capitalist state. 

A new platform - like the 
Workers’ Charter which 
this magazine is fighting for 
- will have to be based on 
the real demands of work- 
ing people in New Zealand, 
right here right now. But it 
will also have to point the 
way forward - to show that 
a different kind of politics 
is possible. Getting the bal- 
ance right will be vital to 
our chances of success. 
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THE STRUGGLE LAST TIME 
Rolling general strikes to ‘kill the bill’ 


by GRANT MORGAN 
Socialist Worker secretary 


One in every six adults out on the 
streets. The biggest protests in the coun- 
try’s history. Many tens of thousands of 
workers demanding rolling general 
strikes. 

That was New Zealand in 1991. While 
Stalinist Europe was crumbling, our 
Antipodean “pavlova paradise” was see- 
ing a revolt of its own against the harsh- 
est anti-union legislation of any capital- 
ist democracy in the world. 

The National government’s Employ- 
ment Contracts Bill was so extreme that 
unions were to be written out of the law 
as a distinct institution. 

All strikes were to be banned except 
at the expiry of a contract, when work- 
ers employed by a single company only 
could take action over their own claims. 

That would outlaw all solidarity 
strikes, political strikes and general 
strikes. Defiance could earn jail terms, 
massive fines and property confiscations, 
implicitly including the loss of workers’ 
homes and unions’ assets. 

The National Party had been elected 
to office in 1990 after a huge non-vote 
by workers, sick at heart after six years 
of market extremism from a Labour gov- 
ernment. 

Following a script written by corpo- 
rate lobbyists in the Business Roundta- 
ble, Labour had privatised state assets, 
unleashed financial speculators, com- 
mercialised tertiary education and pub- 
lic transport, boosted business power and 
overseen rising unemployment and fall- 
ing wages. 

And Labour’s Rogernomes, with the 
compliance of top union leaders, had 
begun to strip away workers’ right to 
strike with the Labour Relations Act in 
1987. 

A year later, Labour prime minister 
David Lange and the Council of Trade 
Unions unveiled a draft “compact” be- 
tween government, unions and possibly 
business. 


Anti-compact campaign 


Within days the Communist Party, 
forerunner of Socialist Worker, had 
launched an anti-compact campaign. We 
defended the independence of the un- 
ion movement from a government ram- 
pantly on the side of big business. 

At first, the prime minister and the 
CTU president scoffed at our initiative. 
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And, as the campaign’s central organiser, 
I well knew the numerical insignificance 
of our original forces — about 60 social- 
ists across the country. 

But we were counting on our cam- 
paign tapping into the seething discon- 
tent of workers with Labour. And that’s 
exactly what happened. 

After six months of mass leafleting 
and union interventions, our forces had 
multiplied into a broad front called Trade 
Unionists Against the Compact. Within 
a year, TUAC and Communist Party 
speakers were winning workers at every 
meeting we could get into. Often, union- 
ists would compel their officials to let us 
in to address them. 

By the time CTU leaders called a spe- 
cial conference in early 1990, the anti- 
compact campaign had won the hearts 
and minds of rank-and-filers. 

At the conference, the 3-to-1 vote for 


nificantly greater outreach capacity, 
courtesy of the union supporters and 
political mana gained from the Commu- 
nist Party’s anti-compact campaign. 

We used our links with job delegate 
networks and sympathetic union organ- 
isers to distribute 60,000 socialist leaf- 
lets across the country. 


Mass leafleting 


Our mass leafleting went through two 
distinct phases. 

Phase one was educational. Our leaf- 
lets gave a detailed breakdown of how 
the anti-union legislation would hurt 
workers’ pay, conditions, rights, organi- 
sation and mana. We called for a mass 
fightback to “kill the bill” without detail- 
ing exactly what should be done. 

It was many weeks before the CTU 





“Soon we began to see workers protesting 
with hand-made placards sporting our “kill 
the bill" slogan. And militant motions in tune 
with our slogan were being raised from the 
floor of union meetings if they didn't come 
from the top table, almost always gaining 
unanimous support. Our educational leaflets 
had won the battle of ideas.” 





the compact by union secretaries was a 
feeble attempt to save face. CTU lead- 
ers knew the compact was as DOA asa 
moa. It had been killed by the mass hos- 
tility of workers. 

After a conference communiqué, 
therefore, not another official word was 
uttered about the compact. 

Not much more than half a year later, 
in November 1990, the National Party 
swept to power as workers limped away 
from a Labour Party which had knee- 
capped them. 

Just days later the Employment Con- 
tracts Bill was rolled out. It had been pre- 
packaged for National by the same Busi- 
ness Roundtable that shaped Labour’s 
agenda. 

Literally within hours, the Communist 
Party began organising against this sav- 
age anti-union bill. 

This time around we started with sig- 


got off its arse and also began mass leaf- 
leting. True to form, the CTU’s weak 
message was “change the bill” through 
talks with National. 

As central organiser of the “kill the 
bill” campaign, I was getting leaflet clip- 
outs on paper stock we hadn’t used and 
from smaller towns we hadn’t leafleted. 
Our avalanche of leaflets was being 
snowballed by workers reproducing 
them, probably on company photocopi- 
ers, for distribution in places we couldn’t 
reach. 

Soon we began to see workers pro- 
testing with hand-made placards sport- 
ing our “kill the bill” slogan. And mili- 
tant motions in tune with our slogan 
were being raised from the floor of un- 
ion meetings if they didn’t come from 
the top table, almost always gaining 
unanimous support. 

Our educational leaflets had won the 
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1991: 30,000 unionists rally in Auckland against the Employment Contracts Bill 


battle of ideas. 

Through their own collec- 
tive genius, workers around 
the country began calling for 
rolling general strikes to “kill 
the bill”. That meant everyone 
striking for one day each week 
until the government with- 
drew its bill. 

Then we socialists were 
able to go over to phase two 
of our mass leafleting. We took 
the workers’ own rolling gen- 
eral strike consensus back to 
them, so their collective gen- 
ius became more widespread, 
more organised, more “solid”. 

Again we struck gold. The 
calls for rolling general strikes 
reached a crescendo at mass 
meetings, street marches and 
sectional strikes. 


Refused to hear 


While the workers were 
backed by many union offi- 
cials, particularly ground-level 
organisers, the CTU executive 
refused to hear the deafening 
calls for rolling general strikes. 

This top-level betrayal by 
the union movement’s peak 
body eventually collapsed the 
mass revolt. But it was a close- 
run thing. 

The tipping point came in 
April 1991 when 30,000 or 
more workers rallied in Auck- 


land. 

Earlier that day, a Com- 
munist Party delegation had 
asked the rally’s CTU con- 
venor, Bill Andersen, if he 
would put a general strike 
motion to the crowd. He said 
no. 
Although Andersen called 
himself a “socialist”, he also 
refused a Communist Party 
request for us to move such 
a motion if he wouldn’t. As a 
top union official, his prime 
loyalty was to the cowardly 
CTU executive, not the vast 
masses of workers. 

At the huge rally, our small 
socialist group was atomised 
and “captured” by the sheer 
press of numbers. We became 
lost in the crowd. Several of 
our comrades reached the 
stage and tried to climb up to 
put a general strike motion, 
but were punched down and 
thrown off by the CTU’s se- 
curity forces. 

The rest is history. The un- 
ion movement was crippled, 
losing almost two-thirds of its 
total membership along with 
most job delegate networks. 
Even worse was the collapse 
of morale among remaining 
union activists. 

As a result, the pay, condi- 
tions and rights of workers 
were savaged, turning New 


Zealand into a high-skill, low- 
wage economy. We’re still suf- 
fering the consequences to this 
day. 

When Labour regained of- 
fice in 1999, they transferred 
National’s bans on solidarity, 
political and general strikes into 
their Employment Relations 
Act. So basic workers’ rights 
continue to be denied by Helen 
Clark’s government. 


Fightback 


The first general workers’ 
fightback since the CTU’s gut- 
less surrender in 1991 erupted 
in late February this year. 

Super-exploited workers in 
sector after sector are now de- 
manding real pay rises after two 
decades of losses. Their confi- 
dence is on the rise. Job del- 
egates are demanding action 
from their union officials. 

In response, Socialist Worker 
has so far issued ten Unity leaf- 
lets in large quantities around 
the country. 

In our leaflets we’re backing 
union pay claims, exposing em- 
ployer greed, carrying strike 
news from all centres, calling for 
more united actions, showing 
how solidarity strikes run up 
against Labour’s anti-strike law, 
promoting a mass political alter- 
native to Labour and advocat- 


ing a Workers Charter. 

We’re at the earliest stages 
of recreating the worker activ- 
ist networks we built during 
our mass leafleting in 1988-91. 

Many union officials are 
sympathetic to our Unity leaf- 
let campaign, with some help- 
ing in their distribution. 

Others, however, want to 
keep a tight lid on strikes in 
case they upset Labour’s elec- 
tion chances, despite real 
wages falling since Helen 
Clark became prime minister 
in 1999. These officials prefer 
a“partnership” with Labour to 
the growth of an independent 
union movement. 

Reports from delegates’ 
meetings indicate a rise in 
rank-and-file scepticism to- 
wards Labour, which is push- 
ing the “partnership” officials 
onto the back foot. 

In this environment, our lat- 
est series of socialist leaflets 
are like water falling on 
parched ground, soaking in 
fast and irrigating seeds of dis- 
content. 

The Unity leaflets have al- 
ready influenced the outbreak 
and conduct of a number of 
strikes. 

Where will it end? Nobody 
can be certain. 

But one thing’s for sure. 
Workers are starting to rise up 
again in New Zealand. 
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They took back the water— 
can they take back the power? 


by DAVE COLYER 


The ordinary people of Bo- 
livia are among the poorest in 
Latin America. Yet their coun- 
try has many natural resources, 
such as tin and natural gas. 
Both industries were priva- 
tised after the government 
adopted free market or “neo- 
liberal” policies in the 1980s. 

In 2001, the government 
also privatised the water sup- 
ply in the city of Cochabamba. 
The coalition of multination- 
als corporations that took con- 
trol of the water (including one 
that runs Papakura’s water) 
charged prices that few people 
could afford. 

So the citizens rose up. They 
stood firm when police opened 
fire on their protests, and now 
the water workers run the wa- 
ter supply on behalf of the citi- 
zens. 

The film The Corporation 
includes footage of the pro- 
tests and an interview with 
Oscar Olivera, leader of the 
water workers’ union. 

Last year the government 
prepared a new natural gas 
policy, giving even more to the 
multinationals. 

Inspired by the victory in 
Cochabamba, Bolivia’s work- 
ers and peasants mobilised, 
demanding that the country’s 
natural wealth be used for the 
benefit of its people, not the 
corporations. Again the gov- 
ernment tired to crush the pro- 
tests but again the protesters 
stood firm. 

But when the president fled 
the country last October, the 
movement was not ready to 
form a government of its own. 

Instead deputy president 
Carlos Mesa took over. He 
promised to make the multi- 
nationals pay much more for 
the gas. 

The protest movement was 
split between those who sup- 
ported Mesa’s proposal that 
the multinationals pay 50% 
royalties, and those who de- 
manded that the gas industry 
should be nationalised and the 
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multinationals kicked out, like 
they had been in Cochabamba. 

This May, when Mesa’s gas 
policy emerged in its final 
form, it fell short of what he’d 
promised, and the movement 
returned to the streets. 

The protests of the last few 
weeks (which are continuing 
as I write) have two main bases 
of support. 

The first is among the 
Aymara, the indigenous peo- 
ple of the region surrounding 
the capital La Paz. 

Here the movement in- 
cludes the peasant farmers and 
mine workers from the coun- 
try, and the workers and self- 
employed of the city. The cen- 
tre of the movement is the sat- 
ellite city of El Alto, La Paz’s 
Manukau City. 

This is the most radical sec- 
tion of the movement, they 
want the nationalisation of the 
gas, the resignation of presi- 
dent Mesa and say “parlia- 
ment is a nest of thieves and 
should be closed”. 

The El Alto trade union 
centre goes even further, on 
May 17 they called for, “Na- 
tional united, militant and non- 
negotiable struggle” to expel 
“the oil transnationals and 
their traitor government of 
Carlos Mesa”, and to “organ- 
ise the Peoples’ Assemblies in 
order to take power”. 

The second base of the 
movement is the region 
around Cochabamba, 200 
miles to the south. 

Here the peasants support 
the Movement Towards So- 
cialism (MAS), the largest left- 
wing political party in Bolivia. 

The people here are also 
indigenous, but I don’t know 
what they are called. Another 
question that I can’t answer is 
the relationship between the 
MAS and the movement in 
Cochabamba. 

The MAS is both the most 
powerful and most conserva- 
tive force in the movement. Its 
leader, Evo Morales, an indig- 
enous peasant farmer, came 
very close to winning the last 
presidential election. 





Bolivian miners protesting on the streets of La Paz 


But Morales gave limited 
supported to Mesa when he 
took over as president, and 
calls for the multinationals to 
pay 50% royalties on the gas, 
rather than nationalisation. 

Despite these differences, 
the two bases of the movement 
came together in the last 
weeks of May. 

Aymara workers and peas- 
ants marched almost daily from 
EIAlIto, down the mountainside 
to La Paz, while thousands of 
MAS supporters marched 200 
miles up from the south. 


The coming together of the 
two sections was marked by a 
“civic strike” in El Alto, road 
blocks on the all the highways 
out of the capital, mass meet- 
ings, and an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to take over the Plaza 
Murillo and the government 
buildings it houses. 

Although Evo Morales 
stuck to his conservative posi- 
tion, other MAS leaders ar- 
gued that they too should call 
for nationalisation, as most of 
their supporters now backed 
this demand. 


Events in Bolivia are still unfolding. You can keep 
up to date with Luis A Gomez's eyewitness reports 
on www.narconews.com. Other articles can be 


found at: 


Www.zmag.org, www.socialistworker.co.uk, 


www.greenleft.org.au. 


LUIS A GOMEZ describes an attempt by protesters 
to occupy Plaza Murillo home of Bolivia’s parliament. 


The people decided to push towards the building 
where so many laws against them have been passed. 

Then the first tear gas grenades appeared, and the 
shots from the low-calibre (“non-lethal”) bullets be- 
gan to embed themselves in the clothes and bodies of 
the most powerful war machine in the Andes. 

Then the miners’ cooperatives from Caracoles ap- 
peared. They repelled the police with dynamite and 
reached the Plaza Murillo along with the Aymara. 

In the plaza were two tanks and an emergency mili- 
tary guard. The first entrance [of protesters into the 
Plaza] was repelled with gas and rubber bullets. 





French “no” to corporate Europe 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


A new coalition of workers and left- 
wing activists were celebrating in the 
streets of Paris on Monday 30th May 
after France rejected the proposed Eu- 
ropean Constitution. 

Almost 55% of people voted “No”, 
with 45% in favour, according to final 
interior ministry figures. The vote could 
deal a fatal blow to the EU constitution, 
which needs to be ratified by all 25 mem- 
ber states. 

The French electorate’s working and 
middle classes, by their No vote, rejected 
the unregulated free-market policies, 
aimed at destroying the welfare state 
and the social safety net, embodied in 
the Constitution. 

Some “No” voters were supporters of 
the fascist National Front, voting for rac- 
ist and anti-foreigner reasons. But all the 
running in the campaign was made by 
the left wing and the working class. 

The Paris newspaper Le Monde tre- 
ports that 79% of wage workers and 
69% of salary workers voted “no 

For France’s mainstream political par- 
ties, it really wasn’t supposed to be this 
way. The entire French establishment 
supported the proposed constitution. 
Over 70 percent of television and radio 
coverage of the referendum was given 
over to those who favoured a yes vote. 

This scare campaign tried to (falsely) 
tell the overwhelmingly pro-European 
French that they would be responsible 
for destroying the dream of a united 
Europe if they voted against this anti- 
democratic Constitution. 

The most vital thing about the result 
was the coalition which made it happen. 

The Communist Party and the revo- 
lutionary socialist group the LCR were 
at the forefront of the “No” campaign, 
which also included the anti-globalisa- 
tion ATTAC movement and the Peas- 
ants’ Confederation. Crucially, the cam- 
paign split the main centre-left Socialist 
Party as well as the French Greens. 

The leadership of the Socialists and 
the Greens lined up with the right-wing 
governing party, the UMP, to support the 
“Yes” campaign. But many leading So- 
cialist politicians - including former 
Prime Minister Laurent Fabius - jumped 
ship to support the opposition. There 
was ano vote of 60% among centre-left 
and Green voters. 

The “No” vote is hardly the disaster 
for European unity which the establish- 
ment parties paint it as. But it is a disas- 
ter for the French political mainstream. 

The French Prime Minister, Jean- 
Claude Raffarin, was already unpopu- 
lar after having driven through a whole 
series of anti-worker and anti-immigrant 


A “no” campaign rally 


measures. He was sacked soon after the 
vote by President Jacques Chirac - who 
is also unlikely to run for a third term in 
2007 after this disaster. 

Similarly, it seems unlikely that So- 
cialist Party leader Francois Hollande 
will keep his job . 

There is now a massive opening on 
the left of French politics. Political com- 
mentator Doug Ireland says that “there 
have been discussions and proposals 
about uniting the “left of the left” in a 
single electoral formation ever since the 
presidential elections of 2002", when the 





Communist and revolutionary candi- 
dates got 14% of the vote between them. 

If such a formation stood on a plat- 
form of workers’ rights, anti-imperialism 
and for a new, people’s Europe, it could 
hang on to the support of Socialist and 
Green “No” voters and become a real 
challenge to the French political system. 

The LCR have called for a national 
meeting of the local committees which 
co-ordinated the No campaign. This 
could be the beginning of a new force to 
fight the continuing battle against cor- 
porate globalisation. 


Why not a referendum here? 


The resounding French “non” vote 
on the draft European Constitution 
should give those on the New Zea- 
land left food for thought. 
The “no” was in part a vote against 
stripping away French decision-mak- 
ing powers and placing them into the 
hands of even less accountable Brus- 
sels politicians & bureaucrats. 
This mood of mass discontent in 
France is the same mood that’s 
fueling the wage unrest here in 
Aotearoa. 

New Zealand politicians, led by 
Helen Clark, are promoting a Single 
Market with Australia and a free 
trade deal with China. 
If signed, these pivotal economic 
treaties will fuel profound changes 
in the politics and constitution of 


New Zealand, just like the original 
European Common Market gave rise 
to a European Union which shifted 
the politics and constitution of every 
European state. 
Yet none of this will be talked about 
by mainstream politicians at Peter 
Dunne’s parliamentary committee on 
the New Zealand Constitution. 

Surely New Zealand workers 
should be given the same right as the 
French workers — to vote on a treaty 
which will seriously affect their live- 
lihood and prospects? 

We should be demanding that 
Helen Clark put her free-trade deal 
with the Chinese regime to a bind- 
ing referendum. This would be a 
good first step in extending real de- 
mocracy to ordinary New Zealanders. 
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ABOVE THE STRUGGLE? 


Paul Chalmers, the La- 
bour Party candidate for 
Whangarei, recently spoke 
at the local meeting of CTU 
affiliated unions. 

At the meeting, he was 
asked why Helen Clark and 
the rest of the Labour MPs 
had failed to come out in 
support of striking workers. 
None had attended any 
pickets. 

Chalmers said that the 
prime minister “had to be 
seen to be above this kind 
of thing”, but that Mike 
Williams, the Labour Party 
President, had expressed 
support for the 5% cam- 
paign. 

It was pointed out that 
there’s been nothing else 


Paradise 


from Mike Williams or any 
of the Labour MPs - was 
this evidence of an order 
from the top of the Labour 
Party? 

He tried to deny this, ar- 
guing that many Labour 
MPs supported the work- 
ers, but admitted that none 
had joined pickets. 

At the end of the meet- 
ing he was challenged, that 
if there was any strike ac- 
tion in Whangarei he 
should join workers on a 
picket. 

If he did so publicly, by 
writing a press release and 
perhaps getting his photo 
in the paper with striking 
workers, then he might get 
the votes of working class 
people. 


"They would crucify 
me,” was his response. 

By “they” he meant the 
bosses in Whangarei. 

Labour politicians do not 
come out in support of 
workers for fear of upset- 
ting business. This applies 
equally to the Labour Party 
candidate in Whangarei as 
it does to the prime minis- 
ter. 

Which begs the ques- 
tion: is Labour a workers’ 
party? 

It remains to be seen 
whether Chalmers will ac- 
cept the challenge. Work- 
ers in Whangarei aren't 
holding their breath. 


VAUGHAN GUNSON 
Whangarei 


23) What we consider paradise, some only consider a 
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dream, a place blue and lush green. More or less a place not 
found on earth, a place we destroyed long ago, but at least 
Russia spared a hector for the poor, plentiful surplus of any 
need. A life span out matched by any scientific method, so 
to the fourth of July many will celebrate, but its not a man 
made paradise we dream of, but a paradise built out of crea- 
tion. Creations are often thought out of the abyss, far above 
what god can create, ignorance something we make so high 
that god leaves last to create, so for us, ignorance has to be 
man made, a human desire which casts a heathen rhythm, a 
note we all know off by heart, not a tune loose as we prac- 
tice every night, in melody our children listen, and the ef- 
forts we place on people, each day I think of the other, so I 
do turn out with evil in my eye and indirect murder in the 
middle east. I will not be like mankind, and I hope for guid- 
ance, past the sky blue above for the paradise I see for all of 
man, a paradise for the people. Where god is out spoken, 
and the unjust imprisoned, the needless murder for the rea- 
sons of jealousy. A part of New Zealand culture, Split Enz 
foresaw the world seeing red, I will be the one holding the 


paintbrush. Simon Todd 
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PARTY LINE 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


A new workers’ party 
won’t happen just be- 
cause a small group of 
people sit around and 
talk about it. Like Re- 
spect in Britain, the up- 
rising in Bolivia or the 
“no” vote in France, it 
will only happen if tens 
of thousands of ordinary 
working people decide it 
has to happen. 

The mood is definitely 
out there for a challenge 
to the status quo. You 
only have to look at the 
continuing wave of wage 
struggles to see that. But 
the idea is something 
that people will have to 
be won to. 

Socialists should be 
talking to everyone they 
know - their workmates, 
their families, their 
friends, their sports 
teams - about the idea of 
anew party, built around 
a Workers’ Charter, 
which would challenge 
the business politicians. 

Most importantly, we 
have to be talking to 
those workers and stu- 
dents who’re currently at 
the forefront of the 
struggle for human 
rights and a fair deal for 
workers - both here and 
overseas. 

As well as informal 
chats, though, we have to 
be getting the message in 
the most effective form. 
The Unity leaflets are go- 
ing down a treat with 
workers in struggle - the 
ideas we’re talking about 
make sense to them. 

There’s no substitute 
for handing out the leaf- 
lets - and offering this 
magazine for sale - to 
every worker and stu- 
dent who’s up at the 
sharp end of the struggle. 
Because those are the 
people we have to organ- 
ise. We can’t reach eve- 
ryone in conversation, 
but we can reach a hell 
of a lot of people with 
the written word. 








Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


* NOR THLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


* AUCKLAND 


Meets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 
Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


* HAMIL TON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 
Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


* TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


* ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


* WELLINGT ON 


Meets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs — use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Daphne 475 7840 

Email: daphlawless@paradise.net.nz 


* CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


* NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 


Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 





Socialist Worker 


WHERE WE 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita- 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 


REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


es 
STAND 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 


LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op- 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 


TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish- 
ment of a workers’ state. 


REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve- 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self- 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 








NEW WEB ADDRESS: 








Socialist Worker 


on the net 


www.socialist-worker.org/ 







Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. 


[_] | want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 


|] | want to join Socialist Worker 


ADDRESS we. cesciccadecagevasstacais spepreterseavesdescaieaesetetausapdaretcseuiiasadstaveeasenated 


Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
or phone (09) 634 3983 or email socialist-worker@pl.net 
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Uni staff and students aoe 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


A march of more than five hundred 
staff and students at Victoria University 
of Wellington on May 17th showed that 
the campuses are beginning to fight back 
against underfunding and user-pays. 

The march, jointly sponsored by the 
VUW student’s association and the local 
branch of the Association of University 
Staff, was also the biggest campus protest 
seen since the high point of student activ- 
ism in the mid-1990’s. 

The march was good-humoured and 
noisy. Many marchers brought home- 
made placards such as “Don’t Stuff the 
Staff” and “Try Living On My Budget, 
Mallard”. 

Office and construction workers who 
watched the march make its way down 
the Terrace often expressed their support 
for the campus protestors. 

“The fact that staff and students are 
both taking the message of under-fund- 
ing of tertiary education to the Govern- 
ment is testament to Labour’s failure”, 
said New Zealand University Students’ 
Association co-president Andrew 
Kirton. 

AUS Victoria Branch President, Dr 
David Weatherburn, said that salaries in 
the sector were too low, and universities 
needed increased funding from govern- 
ment to ensure that current salary claims 
could be met. 

AUS branch organiser Michael 
Gilchrist said that staff had “played a key 
role in gaining a good student turn-out.” 

Some students also suggested that it 
was bad timing to hold a march during 
the last couple of weeks of the semester, 
when most students’ top priority would 
be study. 

Students on the demonstration 
showed their support for staff struggles 
when Education Minister Trevor Mal- 
lard finally appeared to address the pro- 
test. 

He attempted to defend his govern- 
ment’s record of funding tertiary educa- 
tion, in particular claiming that his gov- 
ernment had made advances in provid- 
ing for staff salaries. This claim flies in 
the face of Mallard’s own statement that 
there would be no additional govern- 
ment funding for salaries under a na- 
tional agreement for all university work- 
ers (see May’s Unity). 

But when Mallard added that staff 
salaries were “something that I don’t 
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Students and staff on \ their way to Parliament Buildings 


expect most of you to care about”, he 
was answered with cries of “Bullshit!” 
from the student section of the demon- 
stration. 

The march was a practical example 
that solidarity between students and 
staff exists. If both groups want to beat 
the government and secure increased 


Unity spoke to VUW Students’ 
Association Executive member 
Cordelia Black: 


“It was an enjoyable demon- 
stration, and the atmosphere was 
really cooperative. | think we 
were all pleasantly surprised to 
have the university staff come 
along in such force. 

“| think you have to take into 
account how busy students are 
these days. It’s not that students 
cannot be bothered - we have a 
heavy workload and we cannot 
afford to fail any of our courses 
because of the cost involved - not 
to mention the fact that most stu- 
dents have at least one part-time 
job besides their full-time studies. 

“If you actively approach the 
average student they will always 
have an opinion on student debt, 
but getting them to yell and 
scream about it, and possibly get 


funding for universities, they need to 
take practical steps to build on that 
unity. 

We need more joint staff/student 
demonstrations which make it clear that 
the Government’s pro-business stand is 
the real enemy of both university work- 
ers and students. 


arrested over it, requires a degree 
of trust the Students’ Association is 
struggling to regain. 

“Trevor Mallard’s misplaced barb 
about student apathy over staff pay 
revealed how ill-informed he was 
about the the demonstration. We 
had staff turning up in their doz- 
ens - our lecturers, but also our 
friends and allies. To be frank, | had 
expected more mature behaviour 
from a Minister. 

“| will certainly support VUW 
staff, and | think that a national 
collective agreement for all univer- 
sity staff, general as well as aca- 
demic, is very important. VUWSA 
supports quality education, so | do 
not see why they should not sup- 
port this move. ” 


@ More news on university 
and polytech staff struggles 
inside: pages 4-5 


